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Your Excellency, Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, Fellows 
of the Senate and Graduates of the Punjab University, 

TT has given me peculiar pleasure to accept the kind 
invitation of your honoured Vice-Chancellor to deliver 
the Annual Convocation Address in Lahore, because it was to 
this ancient city that I was posted almost at the beginning of 
my official career. During my brief stay on that occasion, 
I was privileged to make the aequaintance of many, whose 
names adorn the pages of your Calendar — the two Kazilbash 
brothers, Sir Nawazish Ali and Nasir Ali ; the two Faqirs, 
Kamruddin and Jamaluddin ; the two great lawyers. 
Sir Protul Chander and Lala Madan Gopal ; and in separate 
classes by themselves, Khan Bahadur Barkat Ali and Mufti 
Salim Ullah. What fine men they were ! Gracious, dignified, 
cultured gentlemen who have now, alas ! passed away from 
the scenes of their labours. But there are still happily 
working here among you some, whom I did not meet in 
Lahore at that time but whom I have been privileged to 
meet subsequently outside the limits of your Province. 
There is the distinguished head of your Province, under 
whom I had the pleasure of working when he was in charge of 
the Finances of the Empire. There is your learned Vice- 
Chancellor, whom I had long desired to know because of his 
deep interest in Indian Art and culture and whom I had the 
good fortune of meeting at the first Conference of the Indian 
Universities. There is my honoured host, Dr. Sir Mian 
Mohomed Shaffi, full of honour for work done and full of 
promise of work still to be achieved. There is your able 
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Director of Public Instruction, who originally hails from my 
Province and who, a short time ago, was able to give such a 
remarkable record of educational work in the Punjab before 
the Muslim Conference in Poona ; the days that I spent at 
Ajanta and later on at Hyderabad with him and Sir Michael 
Sadler and the other Members of the Commission, of which 
he was the indefatigable Secretary, are a memory that I shall 
treasure all my days. And then there is your, nay owr, 
national poet whose clarion call is reverberating through the 
galleries not only of India but of Asia. 

Although, as I have said, your invitation gave me real 
pleasure, as it afforded me an opportunity of revisiting a city 
so full not only of historical but also personal associations, I 
confess, it was not without considerable trepidation that I 
undertook the responsible task of addressing you this even- 
ing, when I remembered the long roll of men, distinguished 
in different walks of life, whom you have been privileged 
to hear ; one of my immediate predecessors having been that 
great and forceful personality, of whom it might rightly be 
said that he had taken all knowledge for his province and all 
education for liis rule — Sir Ashutosh Mukerji. Now, however, 
that I have taken upon myself the task, I can assure you of 
this much at least : that in real, devoted love for the Indian 
student wherever he be, and in singlemindcd and sincere 
desire to advance the cause of Indian education according to 
my lights, I can venture to claim equality with any of those 
predecessors, however much more learned and gifted than 
I can profess to be ; and, therefore, in whatever I may 
say this evening, I trust you will bear with me patiently, 
remembering that the words come from one who feels for you, 
Graduates of the Punjab University, from one, who having 
been a student himself in an Indian College and having 
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throughout his life tried to remain a student, fully shares 
with you your privations, ambitions and tribulations. 

Functions of an Indian University 

I am but repeating what we have been hearing for a long 
time from all sides, and from persons belonging to all schools of 
thought, when I say that our Indian University system — in- 
deed, our whole educational system — would serve its purpose 
better if it were more closely adapted to the country’s pre- 
sent needs. The need of the country, it is felt, is not for an 
indefinite and ever-increasing number of F. A.’s and B. A.’s, 
all seeking Government employment, and when they fail to 
obtain it, tending to form a new army of unemployed, ever 
smarting — and everyone who has any sympathy with the 
Indian student and any knowledge of the history of Indian 
education will say — rightly smarting, with a sense of having 
been wronged. The country’s need is meyi to fill the different 
employments which are necessary to the country’s life, men 
not only educated and as highly educated as possible but 
educated specially for the work which they will have to 
do. Admittedly, as India stands to-day, her need is for 
trained agriculturists rather than government clerks ; for 
trained businessmen rather than clerks ; trained engineers, 
doctors, manufacturers, artists, craftsmen, blacksmiths, 
weavers, potters, almost anything rather than clerks, because 
already the supply of trained, or at any rate qualified, clerks 
is enormously in excess of the demand ; while the productive 
work of the country is largely in untrained and therefore 
relatively inefficient hands. And let it be remembered that 
it is not to the interests of a State or nation to be constantly 
increasing the number of officials, and thus to be for ever 
complicating its administrative machinery and increasing 
the cost of mere administration. Its aim should be to 
2 
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restrict the number of officials to a stable, but, by training, 
a fully efficient minimum, and thereby to simplify the 
machinery and reduce the cost of administration, whilst 
fostering by all means in its power the production of wealth 
in the country. The proper order here in India has, as 
you know, been inverted by an accident of history. The 
University can greatly help to set it right, when it assumes 
its proper rule in the control, revision and reform of education 
in accordance with the country’s needs. 

But it will at once be said “ That is not the business of 
the University.” No, it is not, as things stand at present ; 
but I say it ought to be. 

The University ought to be the thinking and directing 
head of education in the country or the province which it 
serves, giving calm thought and sober judgment to those 
problems which the worried administrator has no time to 
ponder over, which the party politician is never called upon 
to face and which the general public hardly ever fully rea- 
lizes. To-day you think of the University as an Examining 
Body and to some extent a Teaching Body. Its function is to 
provide more or less a foregone conclusion to a humdrum 
story. It stamps B.A. on products of the High School system, 
much as bottles of some marketable fluid, having been filled 
and corked, are sealed after inspection. To-morrow I hope to 
see the University as a Thinking Body, an Investigating 
Body, a Governing Body, a Body with a Mind and a Will of its 
own, superior to all our minds and wills because more erudite 
and more impartial, raising the standard of education in 
its province high aloft, and keeping it so raised. 

Revision of Educational System 

The first thing that the University, as the intellectual 
head of the whole region of education, would, according to 
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my conception of its duties, have to do is to think out a 
comprehensive and complete system of education in all its 
stages. You are aware that at present these stages are 
three — Primary, Secondary (in which arc comprised Middle 
and High School) and the University. The object of each of 
these stages is the preparation, and on the due completion 
of each to provide a passport, for the next higher stage. 
Each of these stages is not exclusively designed so as to 
be self-contained and serve an end in itself. What I would 
ask is, whether it is not possible, instead of having these three 
different stages, to have three distinct classes of education, 
each self-contained, having a well-defined goal and especially 
adapted to the attainment of that goal ? 

(i) Essential Course 

Take for example what is called at present the Primary 
stage which is now concerned with the elementary instruction, 
mainly of small children. Under our existing system, 
primary education, if it has any object beyond entitling a 
boy to be entered on the census rolls as a literate indiv- 
idual, serves merely to qualify him for the secondary school ; 
that is, takes him a part of the way the end of which would 
make him a qualified clerk. Beyond that, primary education 
as such has no goal whatsoever. When it is remembered that 
the great majority of those who enter primary schools, leave 
them to take up occupations, mostly in the country, should 
not this education be more suitable to the needs of those 
who seek it, and thus provide a better equipment for their 
lives ? It seems to me. Gentlemen, that this first and most 
important stage of edueation, and one that I would prefer to 
call Essential education, ought to include all subjects which 
are of primary importance — subjects, the knowledge of which 
is useful to every citizen of the State, whatever trade, calling 
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or profession he or she may choose to follow, as tending 
to increased cfBcicncy or better citizenship. It would thus 
include most of the present Middle School education, and 
something even of the present High School courses. I 
am sure it would be possible to arrange for this wider range 
of studies in this course, if it is, as it should be, mainly in the 
vernacular, with suitable Readers prepared for the different 
subjects in its syllabus and properly equipped libraries 
attached to its schools. This is not all. These essential 
schools should not be merely literary — -text-book reading 
schools — but should have a practical side — agriculture, gar- 
dening, cottage industries (if they are in the districts), arts 
and crafts (if they arc in the city). An experiment on these 
lines, which wc are conducting in Hyderabad, shows how 
much greater progress the boy, who devotes a part of his 
time to learning the use of his hands for some trade, can make 
in the same time even in the ordinary curriculum laid down 
for the primary and secondary stages. 

(u) Vocational High Schools 

On the completion of the essential course thus designed, 
the boy would cither leave school altogether for the practice 
of agriculture or some trade, for which the primary education 
so organized might be regarded as his technical education, 
or he would enter on a special course directed towards the 
profession he has in view, which may or may not ultimately 
bring him to the University. Just as I laid stress on the 
necessity of making the first stage of education a com- 
plete training for those who do not desire to pursue their 
studies further, with a well thought out course, ending with 
the achievement of a definite aim rather than with an 
arbitrary stop in a path left unpursued, so I should like 
to have it considered to what extent the next stage of 
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education could be made to fulfil needs and objects re- 
quiring a greater amount of educational training. My 
suggestion is that after the essential course the students 
should be made to enter High Schools, which should each 
of them aim at giving a special vocational training complete 
and adequate as far as it goes. Thus the would-be artist, 
after the completion of the Essential course, would enter 
the School of Art ; the would-be engineer, the school of 
Engineering ; the would-be doctor, the school of Medicine, 
and so forth ; from which the students whose aim was any of 
these professions in their higher stages, would, after a process 
of careful selection, pass on to the University. Preparation 
for Government service would rank as a vocational training 
just like Law and Medicine, for which special institutions 
should prepare. These vocational schools would be regulated, 
but not managed, by the University. For the regulation of 
these schools there are two essential functions which the 
University would, in my opinion, have necessarily to perforin 
— the first is continuously to investigate and collect data, 
so as to be able to determine the numbers required by 
Government, Railway Companies, Public and Private con- 
cerns in the various professions and callings and to see 
that a number, not much in excess of the number so deter- 
mined, seek admission to the schools designed for these 
professions or callings. The determination of such num- 
bers, which would be an entirely new problem for the 
University, might at first be a difficult matter, but by 
experience and constantly increasing accumulation of 
data, the University would be able, in course of time, to 
come to a fairly correct estimate of the country’s require- 
ments. The second essential function for the University 
in connection with these schools would be to determine 
the type, content and duration of the education to be given 
8 
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in them so as to train up the men required for the different 
vocations in accordance with the country’s needs. 

I have deliberately included here Schools for Medicine, 
Engineering and Law, for I feel that the preparation for these 
vocations has been left to too late a stage and, therefore, 
made much more costly than it need be, with the result that 
we have doctors, engineers, lawyers, and agriculturists, 
whose education leads them to expect a much higher 
remuneration, whether in service or in private practice, 
than the country can afford. Whilst increasing to an 
unnecessary extent the number of those who are without 
a living wage corresponding to the prolonged and expensive 
character of their education, the present system has not 
given the country, on the other hand, an adequate number 
of men, in these very callings, less highly and less expens- 
ively educated and therefore expecting a more moderate 
remuneration. Take, as a concrete example, the case of 
doctors. There is no doubt that the country needs a large 
number of doctors and health officers spread all over the 
country into the remotest parts, yet at present most of our 
medical students go through a stiff course which enables 
them to practise only after at least 18 years’ education 
from the time they entered school, assuming them to have 
been continuously successful year by year in their examin- 
ations. Would it not be possible to arrange that doctors 
of a class who would be quite adequate in most cases for 
relieving suffering are turned out in the required number 
by a course which requires not a minimum of 18, but a 
maximum of 14 years, say 7 in the essential and 7 in the 
vocational school course ? You are aware that in the 
Government Medical Service there are three classes of 
doctors, Sub-Assistant Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and 
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Civil Surgeons. I find (at least, that is the case in Hy- 
derabad) that the number of qualified Assistant Surgeons — 
those who have had an education the minimum duration of 
which I have already stated to be 18 years, that is, those 
who have taken a university degree — is very much in excess 
of requirements, whilst the number of students, qualifying 
themselves for the shorter and less expensive course of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons, is much below the demand. In 
Engineering too, it is the same. The L. C. E.’s and B. E.’s, 
whose education is meant to qualify them to do work in 
the superior branch of Engineering, are eager to get posts 
or private work for which a shorter and less expensive 
training as Supervisors and Overseers would have sufficed. 

Now, what I venture to suggest is that the University 
should investigate and decide what number of people, with 
what kind of education, conducted on what principles, are 
required for the country’s need in these different branches 
of work, and that it should see that adequate provision is 
made for the education to that extent of that number only ; 
so that the rest, instead of wasting their money and time in 
crowding these schools, might stop at the Essential stage and 
become productive members of society. The University 
should also see that those, who are prepared to come to these 
vocational schools, are assured of prospects commensurate 
with their education and arc not pushed out by an excessive 
number from the next higher stage. I repeat that at first the 
numbers thus determined might be wide of the mark, and the 
arrangements made for the education and employment of 
this number defective, but gradually, the University would 
approximate more and more to the correct figure and the 
required standard when once this duty is recognised as essen- 
tially coming within the province of an alma mater. And why 
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should it not be ? Are not Universities being foreed in an 
increasing measure to start employment Bureaus for their 
Alumni ? Mine is but a suggestion towards the solution of 
that problem. 

{Hi) University Stage 

I come now to the third and highest class of education : 
the University. The University would take charge of the 
students after they had emerged from these Higher Schools, 
weeding out such as had already proved themselves in- 
adequate or undesirable. That means that the University 
would itself take cliarge of the direct instruction and training 
only of a limited number of selected students — limited by the 
ability of the students themselves to follow the University 
course, and limited also by the number required to satisfy the 
estimated needs of the country. What I may call the lower 
activities of the University would thus be simplilied and 
abridged, allowing it more freedom to pursue its higher 
activities, by which I mean research and specialization and 
also, the investigation, consideration and solution of the 
educational and cognate problems wliich from time to time 
arise in every civilized country, sometimes becoming as 
acute as its political problems, and which the calm impartial 
judgment of the learned, working in an atmosphere free 
from all suspicion of racial, communal, bureaucratic or 
political taint, can best solve. 

When, however, I propose a restriction of the teaching 
function of the University to a limited number of students, 
I include in it not only the number actually required to fill 
existing Government posts and the vacancies in the higher 
branches of the professions which are fed by the various 
Faculties, but also one class, in addition to that number, on 
wliich all the resources of the University would be specially 
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concentrated, the class of students who long really and 
truly for the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, a class 
wliich is essential to the very life of the University if it is 
to become the permanent abode of learning and research 
and centre of impartial opinion that I wish it to be. For, 
it is such students who will form the heart and core of the 
University’s life, and will tend the fire of its higher activ- 
ities, giving them continuity and brilliance. They will 
ever be watchers of that light of learning “ Known to Zoro- 
aster on his terrace, known to Galileo in his turret,” which 
has yet to penetrate and to dispel the darkness which 
surrounds us all. 

The scheme, which I have adumbrated, of a complete 
system of primary or, as I should prefer to call it, ‘‘ Essential ” 
education, after which the great majority of students — those 
who are going to form the rank and file of the nation — would 
leave school for the farm, the shop, or the factory — that 
scheme, I say, would save the cost of education of that 
vast and ever increasing crowd of youths who, seeking 
Government employment, struggle somehow through the 
schools, only to swell the ranks of that most pitiable army — 
the educated unemployed ; not to speak of those who fail to 
get their degree, or fail at the matriculation or some even 
earlier stage of their career. All these represent a dead loss 
to the nation from the point of view not only of public, 
but what is more important and tragic, personal and private 
expenditure, of money, time and energy incurred in most 
cases by those least able to afford it. Furthermore, the 
fact that the immense majority of the nation’s youth, 
although well educated in a general sense, will be debarred, 
from the conclusion of the Essential course onwards, from 
looking to Government service and the professions as to 
4 
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the famed but, alas I legendary pagoda-tree, will naturally 
tend to give an impetus to agriculture, to arts and crafts, 
manufactures and commerce, by diverting into those pro- 
ductive channels much of the intelligence which at present 
runs to waste in the pursuit of what may be described as 
a social and economic chimera. 

Do not, I pray you, misunderstand me. Mine is not a 
retrograde proposal with a view to keeping down education, 
but quite the reverse. I want the standard of education 
amongst the masses to be levelled up and yet at the same time 
I want to avoid the misery of hundreds of failures in the 
present higher — Secondary and College — stages and I wish to 
utilize the resources, thus saved first and foremost for the 
improvement of Essential education for the masses, secondly 
for arranging for vocational or professional training to the 
number and extent of the country’s needs in special Higher 
schools, and lastly for providing the best possible equipment 
for work in the advanced University stage for the selected 
few who have shown themselves lit for it. 

Royal Commission on Education 

These are merely suggestions that I am offering in all 
humility and with great diffidence in order to stimulate 
discussion on a most complex and yet most insistent prob- 
lem. It seems to me that our present system, in its ideals 
as well as in the details of its administration, has been 
unduly dominated by “ the idols of the tribe ” which have 
ruled in England at particular periods of her educational 
and political history and which were the governing principles 
of the educationists who came out here in the last century. 
The result of this has been that, nurtured and fostered with- 
in our present educational system, there have grown a series 
of considerations and ideas of a stereotyped character, which 
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affect all our discussions concerning modern University 
reform, making it difficult for the Universities to realize 
and get rid of many of the larger evils now inherent in the 
system. A most searching inquiry conchieted from the most 
liberal standpoint, quite untrammelled by existing precon- 
ceived notions, into this problem, which is of such primary 
and overwhelming importance, is therefore urgently called 
for ; and in preference to a good many Commissions which 
are every year formed to investigate different problems, I 
should very much like to have a strong Royal Commission 
on Indian Education constituted, the scope of enquiry of 
which should not be confined merely to the requirements 
of any one University or any particular stage, but should 
embrace the whole field, of Indian education. Having on it 
a European personnel of wide experience and knowledge 
and of the standing which the members of the Calcutta 
Commission possessed, and also outstanding representatives 
of all shades of political and educational thought in India, 
the recommendations of a Commission so constituted, if 
unanimous, would command universal acceptance, and if 
not unanimous, would at least reveal different authoritative 
points of view upon the different questions, so that its report 
would be a comprehensive and valuable guide for Indian 
educationists and administrators. Such a Commission would 
have within the scope of its enquiries most of the problems 
to wliich I have invited, and shall in the course of this address 
invite, attention. 

Medium of Instruction 

If you asked me what in my opinion constitutes the chief 
weakness of our present educational methods, I should reply 
without the slightest hesitation that it is the employment of 
a language other than the student’s mother-tongue as the 
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principal medium of instruction. Proficiency in a foreign 
tongue — by which term I merely mean a language other than 
the boy’s mother-tongue without importing into it any other 
idea — proficiency in a foreign tongue is set before the youth 
of India as the main objective and the mark of education. 
The waste of mental energy, the double strain upon young 
minds, entailed by the process of instruction in a foreign 
language, is enormous and irreparable, since it is imposed 
on boys at the most receptive and impressionable age ; 
they will never learn so readily again as they learn at the 
age of highest receptivity when in our present system a 
foreign language is interposed between them and the knowl- 
edge they have to acquire. Then again, a certain measure of pro- 
ficiency in a language can quite easily be consistent with con- 
siderable misunderstanding of the thoughts conveyed through 
the medium of that language. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the majority of men arc ever capable of under- 
standing things imparted in a foreign tongue quite so well or 
in exactly the same sense as they would have understood 
them if imparted in their own. At any rate it is certain 
that they cannot understand so easily ; the labour of the 
acquisition of the foreign tongue makes that self-evident. 
A speech belonging to a nation of a widely different genius 
from our own, when used as the medium of instruction, 
clogs the ordinary student’s brain while to the exceptionally 
brilliant student it is a diversion. He studies it and masters 
it with a histrionic skill which has little to do with learning 
and has no connection whatever with the country’s needs. 
He acts up to the language, as it were, assumes a mentality 
not his own, and thus obscures his natural genius, his 
natural gifts. He regards the subject of instruction itself 
as of relatively small importance. Thus, no student can 
ever hope to express the vital atmosphere of his own 
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mentality, of his thoughts or of his perceptions, in a foreign 
language ; and to burthen his thinking at this early and 
vital stage with a language over wluch he has no command 
and which comports a mentality foreign to his own, is to 
make that delicate correspondence between thought and 
expression impossible, upon which alone sound thinking 
can be based. A lamentable distortion is the inevitable 
result. 

OsMANiA University 

You must all have heard at least some rumour of the 
great experiment which we, in Hyderabad, under the 
enlightened patronage of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
are making — I mean the Osmania University. There English 
is given the position of a compulsory second language, its 
right position in the case of Indian students. I do not 
wish any one to think on that account that we, in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, are opposed to modern education in 
general or to English education in particular. But we have 
realized, a little — and I think only a little —before the rest 
of India that the debt we owe to English education — a debt 
which I have always felt to be so deep as to leave in my 
mind feelings almost akin to worship for those who have 
given it to us — this debt to English education and our appre- 
ciation of it will be infinitely greater when that knowledge, 
so important to our nation’s future life and progress, can 
be conveyed to us without the loss of time and energy, and 
without the distortion and defective assimilation of ideas, 
which are the inevitable consequences of instruction in a 
language other than our own. Europe has forged so far 
ahead of us in natural science that we recognize our need 
to go to school to her in that and other subjects for long 
years to come. We, in Hyderabad, are so well aware of 
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this that, far from cutting ourselves adrift from European 
learning in our University, we have more than ever con- 
centrated on it. 

The books required for teaching every subject in the 
Urdu tongue did not exist. Nothing daunted, we pro- 
ceeded to create them — in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Geography, History, 
Political Economy, Philosophy — with the result that we 
have translated already text-books in these subjects up to 
the B. A. standard and arc now having a large number of 
books translated for the Law, Medical and Engineering 
Faculties. At the same time, in order that the students may 
keep themselves in touch with the latest developments of 
learning and thought, we insist upon a knowledge of English, 
of as high a standard as is expected in that language by the 
other Universities, and this from every student, not only in 
the Arts but in every Faculty including Theology, Engineer- 
ing and Medicine. One other advantage we hope to obtain 
by the compulsory study of English literature in all the Facul- 
ties is the association of some general culture with the study 
of professional subjects. The testimony to the greater 
grasp and freshness of thought and exposition shown by 
our students, which we have received from outside Ex- 
aminers, who have always been associated with internal 
Examiners in our University examinations, is remarkable 
and sets the seal finally on the success of our movement 
— a movement, which, I am fully convinced, is the one 
and only way to make our mother-tongue a worthy vehicle 
for the expression of the widest knowledge, the deepest 
thought and the noblest feeling of the world and thus to 
forge the most potent instrument for the higher education 
of our masses — men and women. It is only by observing 
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closely an undertaking like the Osmania University, as 
I have been privileged to do, that one can come to realize 
fully the loss which India and her vernaculars have suffered 
owing to the employment as the medium of instruction 
of a language other tlian tlie mother-tongue. Every nation 
has its natural genius and its natural gifts, for which its 
language is the natural medium of expression. No nation 
can make its proper contribution to the whole of humanity 
in a foreign tongue, and when it fails to make that contri- 
bution according to the special gifts and genius God has 
given to it, the whole of humanity suffers a proportionate 
loss : 

“ For all humanity doth owe a debt 

To all humanity, until the end.” 

That is why the experiment, or rather as I now no longer 
consider it an experiment, the great achievement of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam in the matter of the Osmania 
University, is one which should command the sympathy 
and support of every Indian educationist. 

Work of Restoration 

In India the work of the Universities, if it is to be of 
real and lasting value, must be largely a work of rcvstoration. 
It must restore a just perspective to the Indian mind. 
So long as a foreign language is the only medium of in- 
struction in Indian Universities, the adjustment between 
thought and expression will be incomplete and the per- 
spective of the Indian mind consequently untrue. It is 
for this reason that I put this question of language foremost 
in the work of restoration which lies before the Indian 
Universities, 
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History 

Then more systematic research work has to be under- 
taken in the original sources of our history which are ever 
multiplying and the exact import and significance of many of 
whicli can often be rightly construed and interpreted by 
Indians alone. This will reveal to human knowledge much 
of interest and may lead to a revision of many of the ideas 
which have been current in the text-books from which our 
students get their first and therefore strongest impressions 
of the different periods and characters in Indian history. 
What exactly, for example, was the position of Buddhism 
with reference to the other faiths at the time it flourished ; 
wliat were the exact causes of its rise and the forces that led 
to its decline ? Was it a faith which, at any period of its 
history, persecuted the followers of other faiths and was in 
its turn persecuted, or was it like most of the different sects 
of Hinduism a faith which extended and received a generous 
toleration ? Coming to a later period, how far were the 
different invasions of the Arabs, the Afghans and the 
Moghuls, akin to those of the Buddhist Kushans ? Were 
they the outcome of religious zeal or the mere result of 
economic causes, the religious complexion having been given 
in most cases by later historians or by the invaders them- 
selves to cloak their lust of conquest ? How far were Rulers 
like Aurangzcb and Tippu Sultan religious bigots or 
swayed really by political motives ; for what is the exact 
significance of documents which are now being published like 
the one, for example, in which the former commands 
the Mahomedan Subadar of Benares to respect most 
carefully the endowments of Hindu temples in his Suba 
and to see that Hindu subjects are allowed absolute 
freedom to perform their rites ; or like another in which 
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the latter, the son of a father well-known for the rever- 
ence and loyalty he always show'cd towards his Hindu 
masters, is paying liberally for prayers being offered up by 
Brahmin priests in Hindu temples for netory against his 
foes ? The contributions of Southern India to the romance 
of Indian history, to Indian culture and to Hindu-Muslim 
unity, are not adequately treated in the histories now 
current : How many are aware that a great Minister of the 
Deccan, Mahmood Gawan, founded a residential College, 
the noble remains of which are still one of the glorious 
architectural monuments of the South and planned with 
success a scheme for the general education of his people ? 
How few know of the revenue reforms of the great soldier- 
administrator, Malik Ambar, under the Nizam Shahi Kings, 
whose name and work should be as familiar to us as To- 
darmal’s ? How many Indians have anything more than 
a bare knowdedge of the outstanding figures in the annals 
of the Vijayanagar, the Bahmani, the Qutub Shahi or the 
Adil Shahi Kingdoms who synthesised the Hindu-Muslim 
elements under their rule and created a rich literature, a 
noble architecture, a beneficent polity and a tolerant ad- 
ministration, the marks of which have survived till these 
times in the Deccan ? 

Art 

There is the problem of the Ajanta caves — again I go to 
the Nizam’s Dominions for my illustration — that treasury of 
ancient art, which has become a place of pilgrimage for artists 
from the world’s remotest parts. Why did that w'onder- 
fully high and perfect art flourish at a given period of 
our history and afterwards become extinct ? My friends 
Sir John Marshall, who has rendered such invaluable help 
to the Nizam’s Government in preserving these precious 
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treasures from the ravages of time and climate, and Captain 
Gladstone Solomon, the Principal of the Bombay School of 
Art, who has done so much by precept and example to 
make Indian art students turn to these frescoes for their 
inspiration, assure us that the artistic gifts — especially the 
gift of lovely line — which went to the production of mural 
paintings at Ajanta arc still latent in the people of India. 
What then were the social, political or educational condi- 
tions which put a stop to the expression of those natural 
gifts, almost synchronising with the extinction of Buddhism 
in India ; and what led to their revival, though in a much 
less impressive form, in the miniature painting of the 
Moghuls, and what arc the conditions necessary to secure 
their full expression once again and so restore the ancient 
pre-eminence of India in the World of Art ? For, I am 
getting more and more convinced that amongst the forces 
that will lead to a respect for India on the part of the 
Western World and win for India her rightful place, based 
on our national self-respect, in the counsels of the Empire, 
not the least powerful will be the increasing recognition of 
the glory and supremacy of Indian art and culture by the 
West. These are problems which no School of Art can hope 
to solve because a School of Art is working at the concrete 
problems of art, the problems of actual production. These 
on the other hand, are problems for the thinking head, the 
University. I would not have the University assume the 
function of instruction in Art ; that should be left to artists. 
But the Principal of the School of Art should have a seat 
ex officio on the Councils of the University in order that the 
practical aspect of art may not be divorced from the theoret- 
ical or ideal. It would be the duty of the University to see 
that the highest aims of art were not lost sight of and that 
the School of Art did not degenerate into a mere training 
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school for teachers of drawing. There is of eoiirse very little 
danger of its doing so when we have men like Havell, or 
Percy Brown, Gladstone Solomon or Ganguli at its head. 

In the same way, I should not like to see the University 
take charge of the School of Engineering or the School of 
Agriculture, but I would have these separate institutions 
represented on the Councils of the University in order that 
the whole field of education — practical and theoretical— in 
the region appertaining to the University might be included 
in the ordinary mental purview of that erudite and, in its 
sphere, supreme body. 

Science 

Of Science I need hardly speak. Our imperative need 
of progress and research in this direction is universally 
recognised. There is for instance the investigation of India’s 
contributions to Science especially in tlie regions of Thera- 
peutics and Psychology, the re-discovery of forgotten 
processes as revealed by a study of her ancient arts and 
industries, all very proper and most fruitful fields of effort 
for the Science Department of our Universities. 

I must in this connection sound a note of warning against 
the increasing tendency to create independent schools of 
scientific research dissociated from the University. Such a 
separation is, in my opinion, undesirable in the interests of 
both. To the extent to which problems of research and the 
resources for their investigation are taken away from a Uni- 
versity, to that extent is the University weakened in its 
higher and truer side ; whilst on the other hand the dis- 
sociation of a school of research from the academic atmo- 
sphere of a University serves to narrow its outlook and give 
it a restricted vision of its work and problems. I do not 
thereby advocate that every University should have, for 
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instance, an Agricultural Institute fully equipped like that 
in Pusa, a School of Tropical Medicine as in Calcutta and an 
Institute of Science as in Bangalore ; but what I should like 
to urge is that all such institutions should, instead of remain- 
ing isolated, be attached to one or other of the Universities 
of India, to which students from all parts could be admitted, 
so that in course of time each Indian University might 
specialize in, and be celebrated for, its own particular branch 
and school of research. 

Work of Creation 

An investigation of the problems to which I have referred 
would inevitably react upon our economic problems, which in 
turn affect and require a study of our revenue and financial, 
and therefore of our political and social, problems : and thus 
the work of Indian Universities, which must be largely one of 
restoration of so much that was of value to the country and 
has fallen into ruin, will also be really a work of creation in 
the highest and best sense, having its basis in the storied and 
stirring past and its goal in a proud and potent future. 
India cannot return to the conditions of a bygone age. For 
good or ill, we have been changed by experience and contacts, 
and it depends very largely on ourselves to decide whether 
the ultimate consequences to our country shall be good or 
ill. New problems, proper to this age in which we live, 
have to be constantly faced and solved. 

Women’s Education 

To mention only one of them, take the problem of the 
education of our women. I am convinced that the education 
of our women is the greatest and most crying need of India 
at the present day. An uneducated mother is only half a 
mother to an educated boy and the accession of strength, 
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purity and sincerity which would accrue to India as a nation, 
and to everyone of her communities, from an educated 
womanhood, is incalculable. Are we then to follow Europe 
blindly in the nature of such education, or aie we to evolve 
a system better suited to the country, to our own traditions ? 
I feel more and more that the education which is usually 
given in Indian Girls’ Schools is not the most suitable for 
bringing out all that is highest in Indian womanhood. It 
takes little count of the life and work of the great women 
of India in the past, of the spiritual devotion which the 
Indian woman ever yearns for, and of the peculiar economy 
of the Indian household over which she will have to preside. 
The result is that the Indian mother, edueated on the so-called 
modem lines — especially if not controlled by a strong and 
noble family tradition — becomes the head of a hybrid house, 
instead of a house which is truly in substance and in essence 
Indian, enriched by a real assimilation and not glossed with a 
mere veneer of European culture. 

This great problem the University must face, and face 
immediately, the moment it has the power I would give 
it. Indeed, I think that it should do so now and give a 
rational, enlightened lead to public oi)inion on this most 
vital subject. The Educational Commission which I have 
recommended would have this problem amongst the most 
important subjects of its enquiry, for which purpose repre- 
sentative Indian ladies would have to be co-opted on it in 
order to secure for it an effective authority. 

There will thus always be some new problems to be 
faced and solved, some new creative task before the Univer- 
sity, when it becomes, what it should be, the thinking head 
of all its region in matters of education. 
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Unity 

But there is one thing of which India stands admittedly 
in greatest need — a thing which the University is peculiarly 
qualified to help in creating — and that is Unity. There are 
people who seem to think that we are now worse off than 
ever before in this respect. I take a less despondent view. 
I think that we were never in the whole of our history so 
near to unity as we are to-day ; and that is an advance for 
which, according to many, we have to a large extent to 
thank the very tiling that I have mentioned as one of the chief 
defects of our present system of education — the imposition 
on the whole of India of a foreign language as the medium 
of instruction. Had I felt any doubt that the restoration 
of the vernaculars to their natural position as such a medium 
might mean the loss of all that we have gained in the ap- 
proach to Unity, I for one should have hesitated to desire or 
advocate it. Without at least as much unity as we enjoy 
at present, all that I have said about the future of the 
University would be an idle dream, and to think of India 
as a mighty nation of the future would be just as vain. 
But I do not believe that by vernaeularising our educational 
system we shall be taking a retrograde step at all. Surely 
we have learned by now the bitter lessons of our history. 
No doubt, at this moment there arc many symptoms of 
disunity, wliich must disquiet and alarm all friends of progress 
and believers in a glorious future for our country. People 
assign various causes for the unfortunate disorders ; but there 
is one all prevailing cause, and that is ignorance. Knowledge 
upon the other hand unites mankind. That is why the 
Arabian Prophet (may the blessings of God be on him), 
charged with the message of the unity of all mankind, laid 
such tremendous stress upon the need for learning : 
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“ The ink of the scholar is more holy than 
the blood of the Martyr.” 

“ An hour’s contemplation and study of 
God’s creation is better than a year of 
adoration,” he said. 

In our Universities, the Hindu and the Mussulman, the 
Sikh and the Parsi, the Christian and the Jew, meet on 
common ground, for all come here as seekers of truth, 
discarding all the prejudices of the vulgar. They, by that 
very search, pursued in all sincerity and for the good of all 
mankind, draw nearer (although perhaps they know it not) to 
Him who is the Lord of all the Worlds, the Bountiful Creator 
of the Human Mind, the very source of knowledge and 
enlightenment. The University, with its academic atmo- 
sphere of intellectual unity, offers a better guarantee of national 
unity than does any institution, where division organized on 
party lines is perpetuated, preventing independent judgment. 
The University should be raised to sueh a position that its 
voice of wisdom may be always heard above the clamour 
of faction. Wise, truly, is that nation which exalts the wise ! 

I appeal to you for this union of hearts based upon the 
understanding of the true cultural contributions of all the 
different civilizations and peoples who have enriched this 
land. To you, Members and Graduates of the University, 
in this Land of the Paiij^ah, I must first appeal, because it was 
from here that most of these different civilizations and peoples 
first spread out. I am sure that if in your University you 
consecrate yourselves to the true pursuit of learning, making 
of your University a place where its votaries professing all 
creeds shall learn lessons of mutual affection respect and 
sympathy — lessons which they will carry out in later life in 
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the fields of politics, administration and business, — Saraswati 
will rise up from her buried depths and refresh and vivify 
this land more richly and more deeply, because she will 
enrich the heart and soul, than the Five Rivers which bring 
such a bounteous harvest for its daily nourishment. 

It has been indeed as the hidden river — this idea of 
Indian unity, the spiritual and national unity of this great 
Peninsula, this great sub-continent, with all its climates 
and races, customs and creeds, manners and characters ; for 
it has always been to the peoples of this country as a legend 
and a dream but never yet has it come into the daylight, 
never yet has it been seen. 

And yet who would be so bold a man, or let me rather 
say, who would be such a coward — flinching from his patriotic 
duty — as to say it can never be seen, the Unity of India 
can never be realized ? 

An idea which has always existed in men’s hearts — an 
ideal beloved and cherished — as the ideal of unity must be 
and wc know it is — by thousands upon thousands of human 
beings, is an all powerful idea, so powerful in its hold upon 
the people that only a sight of it is needed to rally and move 
this whole country. How can we give to all these longing 
eyes a sight, a glimpse of this Indian unity — a unity based 
not on hatred, not on ostracism, not on exclusiveness, but on 
the inclusion of all working in this land of ours — be he black 
or brown or white — be he a Mlecha, a Pariah or a Varnash- 
rama — be he a bureaucrat, a politician or a peasant ? How 
can we give a glimpse of such a light of unity as will gradually 
illumine the whole land beeause fed with love and truth 
and not be a mere wandering will-o’-the-wisp bred from a 
miasma of passion, ignorance and hatred ? 

My answer is : You, men of learning gathered in our 
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University, have to show the way. 

My brothers, we have all of us so much in common, 
when we think of mighty India as our Mother, and the welfare 
of her people as our pious concern, that our differences and 
aims seem petty, absurd, unworthy. Believe me, the thing 
we have in common are more vital to the welfare of our 
country, and intrinsically more important, than the things 
concerning which we disagree and quarrel and fight and 
even kill. 

A virtual offer has been made to us in India of Sw^araj 
as soon as we can show ourselves prepared for it. Some 
people call it an ironical offer — but surely it is tve ourselves 
who offer all the irony connected wdth that offer, so long as 
w^e maintain our unfortunate divisions and disputes, our 
internal animosities and suspicions, and so long as, looking 
at these quarrels and differences even our well-wishers in 
the outer world — nay, loving sons of India themselves — are 
forced to believe that, left to ourselves, we should fly at each 
other’s throats and instead of Swaraj it would be Niraj — 
instead of self-government no-government. Unity has been 
for long the ideal of India. To-day it has become an absolute 
necessity if she is to revive — nay if she is to survive as a 
nation. There can now be no partial revival. It is only 
as one Nation that she can survive to-day. Without that 
unity, Swaraj will remain but an empty word for ever — 
nay — even if it were obtainable it would be a curse and a 
disaster, not a blessing to this land of ours — whereas with 
Unity, Swaraj will be an accomplished fact. 

Speaking as a Muslim, albeit none the less as a staunch 
and proud Indian — in a province where Muslims predominate, 
I ask you to scorn all fears of being reduced to mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, to laugh at all threats of 
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being driven out bag and baggage like the Moors in Spain, 
and to show to other provinces how a majority, secure 
in its strength, can, by being chivalrous, inspire confidence 
and love in a minority, until a tradition of affectionate 
co-operation is established and the shibboleths of communal 
minority and majority disappear from the vocabulary of 
public work. It is for you, gentlemen of the Punjab Univer- 
sity, to play a wise, a generous, a manly part in contributing 
with all your might to that union of hearts for which I am 
pleading — which alone can rescue our country from the 
humiliating position of a nation asking for something, which 
many of her most devoted sons are afraid of her receiving — 
I mean, until that union of hearts is accomplished. 

No nobler, worthier or more richly fruitful task can be 
laid before young, enthusiastic, enlightened men than this 
which lies before you. Perform it in the name and with the 
help of God, and the blessings of all future generations, not 
only in this country but in all the world, will be upon your 
heads. 

Gentlemen, I have done. You who have taken your 
degrees will be going forth to-day to fight the battle of 
life each in your destined spheres, armed with the intellec- 
tual equipment which this University has given you. 
Always remember, however, that it will not be mere intellect 
that will lead you to the Great Success but character : a 
loyal devotion to the highest ideals, an unflinching deter- 
mination to do the right and right the wrong, and yet a 
gracious chivalry towards all, whether over you or under 
you or even opposed to you, giving credit to them for being 
actuated by motives as sincere and high as your own, so 
that a spirit of fellowship and brotherliness, courtesy and 
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self-respect may surround you and emanate from you 
always. The humblest work radiant with this spirit has no 
less human value than the greatest. 

Say not “ a small event.” Why “ small ”? 

Costs it more pain that this, ye call 
A “ great event,” should come to pass 
Than that ? * ♦ ♦ 

♦ « « ♦ 4i 

All service ranks the same with God. 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth ; each only as God wills 

Can work ♦ ♦ * 

♦ ♦ There is no last nor first. 


Govt. Centbal Peiss, Hydieabad-Dx. 







